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The perfection of music for the Church would be the 
union of these two remedies, — the choir giving one or 
two grand anthems at each service and leading the peo- 
ple in the unisonal hymns ; but this result is, we fear, 
too millennial ever to be achieved ; it certainly will not 
be achieved in our time. 

Our readers may, perhaps, wonder why this article, 
dealing as it does with a subject not apparently touch- 
ing amateurs very nearly, and so serious in tone, has 
been admitted to our columns. The reason for its in- 
sertion here may be found in the importance of the sub- 
ject to all who are in any way interested in music, and 
in the fact that it does, in truth, touch amateurs more 
nearly than may at the first glance appear ; for it is to 
the unprofessional music lovers in our churches that we 
must look for necessary support and encouragement in 
any reform of this kind. 



HINTS TO PIANO PURCHASERS. 



Among the various musical instruments recognized 
in the present day, the piano is undoubtedly the one 
most affected by amateurs for various reasons. It is an 
instrument of harmony, in contradistinction to the or- 
chestral instruments which, when used for solo perform- 
ances, are solely melodic in character ; it is convenient, 
as opposed to the organ, either of pipes or reeds, re- 
quiring for its fullest use, only the performer without 
the aid of a blower or assistant of any kind ; and it is 
available for all kinds of music, from the slowest and 
most solemn to the most brilliant and rapid. It ena- 
bles its possessor to become acquainted with the prin- 
cipal beauties of most orchestral and choral works (we 
say " most" as there are some which depend for their 
effects almost entirely on the contrasts of "color" 
available in the orchestra and the various combinations 
of voices) and possesses, in addition, a literature of its 
own which is almost boundless, and to which the great- 
est masters (with perhaps the single exception of 
Richard Wagner) have contributed liberally. 

But in order that its uses may be fully appreciated 
it is necessary that the instrument in use shall be of 
good quality ; obedient and responsive in touch, and 
" tone-worthy" in color. 

While it is absolutely impossible to give written or 
verbal directions which shall enable an inexperienced per- 
son to select unhesitatingly a fine instrument, it is quite 
easy to present certain rules which will prevent the 
most practically ignorant purchaser from being very 
greatly imposed upon : and this we shall endeavor to do. 

First of all, suspect all small manufacturers, and all 
cheap ones. The latter never can be good and the 
former (though there may be among them men of equal 
skill and knowledge with the greatest manufacturers) 
very rarely. In order that an instrument may be really 
good and durable it is necessary that all parts of the 
wood-work shall be made of thoroughly seasoned ma- 
terial ; some of the woods needing to be as long as ten 
years in the yard before properly ready for use. Of 
course, during the time necessary for this seasoning, 
this wood represents so much dead capital ; and in- 
volves an outlay and a loss of interest on the money 
expended which no small dealer can afford. It is true 
there are certain mechanical and chemical ways of rapidly 
simulating the thorough seasoning of woods ; but they 
are incomplete, unsatisfactory, and, even when most 
successful, doubtful in absolute utility. 

Secondly, do not get an instrument the tone of which 
is brilliant at the beginning. Such a piano will almost 
inevitably become " wiry" or " tin-ny" after a few 
months of really hard use. 

Thirdly, suspect all instruments in extremely hand- 
some cases at astonishingly low figures. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a 'hundred the whole instrument has been 
sacrificed to show. As you do not play upon the case, 
it is a matter of very secondary importance ; and a 
good piano in a square and oiled black-walnut case will 
eventually give you more solid satisfaction than the most 
imposing looking jingle-box in the highest elaboration 
of carved rosewood and ornamentation. As a rule, 
the really fine manufacturers do not indulge in startling 
cases (except when made to order) ; and, to the in- 
itiated, the superabundance of work spent on the ex- 
terior is a pretty infallible advertisement of the manner 
in which the interior has been slighted. The'highly- 
carved abominations with pearl-inlaid name-plates be- 
long principally to a past decade ; but they are to be 
shunned wherever seen. 

Fifthly, in regard to the "touch": i.e., the feeling 



of the keys under the fingers of a player. This is a 
point on which it is almost impossible to give direc- 
tions — especially as almost every player has his individ- 
ual preferences ; but it may, perhaps, be said that the 
touch should be neither very light nor very heavy. 
Avoid, above all things, a sluggish touch, where the 
key seems to the finger to hesitate before returning. 
This peculiarity is not visible to the eye ; but the sen- 
sitive finger will tell the tale immediately. 

Sixthly, see that the instrument " sings" well. That 
is to say, when a note is struck and the key held down 
instead of being allowed to return, see that the tone 
continues for some seconds. A good piano should re- 
tain an audible vibration for nearly a minute without 
any assistance from the (so-called) loud pedal. 

Seventhly, on the other hand, see that the instru- 
ment " damps" well. In other words, when a note is 
struck sharply and the key is allowed immediately to 
return, see that the tone ceases instantly. This is an 
important point and should be tested on every note of 
the piano, from the lowest up to the high C ; above 
that the vibrations are naturally short. 

Those who cannot afford the prices charged by the 
best makers, will do better to take a second-hand piano 
from one of them (which can be procured very reason- 
aDly) than a new one from most other firms. A piano 
which has had some six or eight months of use (not 
abuse) is in some respects better than an absolutely 
new instrument. It has been thoroughly tested, and 
the wear in that amount of time is less than infinites- 
imal ; while the difference in price between this and a 
new one will be found enormous. The false pride 
which prevents some people from buying a good instru- 
ment because it is called " second-hand," is too ridicu- 
lous to deserve an instant's consideration. 

Notwithstanding that we have now given on this sub- 
ject all the advice in our power, the fact remains that 
the best way for our amateur to choose his piano is not 
to choose it at all ; but to get some experienced person 
in whom he has well-grounded confidence to choose it 
for him. But those who have no such person at com- 
mand will, we hope, find the above hints of value. 

Beware of agents ! They will recommend the manu- 
facturer who allows them the largest commission ; and, 
if you must be cheated at all, there is at least some 
satisfaction in being permitted to perform the operation 
upon yourself. ' 
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BOOKS. 

The Great Artists. — Jacopo Robusti, called 
Tintoretto. — No volume in "the artist series" published by 
Sampson Low & Co. has been more skilfully prepared than that 
of Tintoretto, by W. Roscoe Osier, of which, as of all the cor- 
responding works in that group, a special edition is imported 
for American readers by Scribner & Welford. The editor's part 
in the work is really such that the circumstance of the volume 
being less abundantly illustrated than others of the series hardly 
effects its comparative value, inasmuch as the examples chosen 
markedly signify the traits of the artist. The biography is not 
as a literary work superfluous, or simply for the convoy of a 
handful of reproductions of the great painter's works, and the 
lack of any separate volume in English on Tintoretto is reason 
sufficient for its being. From the Italian, French, and German 
histories have been singled out precisely those elements which 
were best fitted for vivid representation of the subject, and these 
are grouped with that thoroughly artistic method which proves an 
author's entire mastery over his materials. The subtle philoso- 
phy indulged in throughout the first chapter, in which the crea- 
tive element in Venetian painting is discussed, might be thought 
not strictly in harmony with the purposes generally compre- 
hended in this series. But the divisions being very plainly dis- 
tinctive, the superficial reader can neglect this without trouble, 
and pass on to the next section, where the biography of Tin- 
toretto definitely commences. The literary style possesses a 
peculiar charm, while the information conveyed is comprehen- 
sive and precise, and most usefully arranged for the student. 
The chapters separately take up the works of the master in dif- 
ferent collections, and the chronological study is aided by the 
great completeness of the indexes. These are various and go 
even to the extent of presenting diagrams of the rooms of the 
Scuolo of San Rocco at Venice, with the position of Tintoretto's 
paintings therein indicated by numbers. Combining such 
definite guidances with the able criticisms which are given — 
criticisms which instruct on all points and stop only after show- 
ing what pictures have been " destroyed by restoration" — the 
student is well equipped for an investigation of the qualities ot 
Tintoretto. 



The Great Artists. — Hans Holbein. — The 

Holbein bibliography, in which the art literature of Europe is 
far from being deficient, receives a convenient addition in the 



new work edited by Mr. Joseph Cundall from Dr. Woltmann's 
"Holbein und seine Zeit," and published in the art biographi- 
cal series of Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. It i; a dozen years 
ago that Mr. Wornum, keeper and secretary of the 1431101131 
Gallery, gave his account of the life and writings of Hans Hol- 
bein, and there has been no subsequent work of importance on 
the subject in English, if we except the translation of the' tint 
edition of Dr. Woltmann's work, which was published in hand- 
some style in London in 1872. But since, belonging to the pres- 
ent year are several other volumes on this subject beside the one 
under notice, including that published at Stuttgart and the folio 
by Paul Mantz brought out in Paris, it would appear, that inter- 
terest in the great painter of Augsburg is at least not waning; 
Certainly England, enriched as her royal galleries are with the 
masterpieces of this artist, could not very appropriately be back- 
ward in contributing to the store of information respecting him. 
In the present instance the reader is offered a simply descriptive 
account of Holbein's varied works, in wall paintings; altar pieces, 
portraits, and illustrations, without disclosure of the least temp- 
tation to over-profund theoretical discussion to which' modern 
cognoscenti so frequently, show themselves prone as to discour- 
age the greater number of readers but those of continual leisure. 
The book is conceived rather on the practical basis' of instruc- 
tion, is arranged conveniently for reference, anct~duly supplied 
with lists and chronological tables. It contains upward of 
twenty illustrations, of which two are engraved, after works of 
Hans Holbein the elder. The Basel Museum', the Dresden 
Gallery, the Stadel Institute, the Louvre, and the Berlin 
Museum, contribute almost exclusively to the pictorial repre- 
sentation, the historical portraits at Windsor being singly illus- 
trated by that of the Duke of Norfolk. The volume, being uni- 
form in appearance with others of the series, is in- a prettily 
stamped, pale-tinted binding of cloth of a style too much affected 
by publishers for works of this kind; it more properly belongs 
to the novel of the day than to books designed for more perma- 
nent usefulness, for a book always should be agreeable to the 
touch as in other ways, and soiled covers are less attractive than- 
unadorned ones. At the price, however, of these biographies, 
of which the editions imported by Scribner & Welford are pur- 
chasable at $1.25 per volume, it is perhaps hardly worth while to 
complain of a delicacy which is charming so long as its fresh- 
ness continues, considering that bindings are to be replaced at 
very small cost. 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. — No 

longer quite a new book, as new is understood in this era of, 
publishing, the work of Mrs. Spofford on artistic house-furnish- 
ing has passed into the rank of tested and useful standards. It 
is entitled to jnaintain this place, not so much perhaps for any 
definite value of practical instruction in furnishing our dwellings 
at this day, of which it communicates less than might be desired 
by some, or for very great thoroughness in the history of house 
decoration— which in a compass of but little upward of two 
hundred pages would be manifestly impossible— as for its agree- 
ably presenting to those readers to whom rigid study is a dread, 
that degree of intelligence which places an intellect even with 
the average understanding of these subjects. It is, in short, in 
its historical character, a " coup d'oeil " of the world's furniture 
rather than the long attentive examination, the philosophically 
precise treatment of origin, development and desuetude. And 
in nothing is the immense difference between the modem and 
the ancient literary demand so well illustrated as in a compari- 
son of a volume like this with those of Athenaeus, and other of 
the old writers, to whom the idea of exhausting such a subject, 
for instance, as that of the table in half a dozen pages, as our 
recent author has done, would have seemed absurd. In our gen- 
eration absurdity lies all the other way. Tediousness is intol- 
erable, and very little information from single books will satisfy 
provided these are sufficiently numerous and finely illustrated. 
Nor is this modem method of publication without advantages 
lor a selecting public, if the requisite of properly restricting the 
subject is observed. Without limitation as to time or national- 
ity, the work of proportioning any history cf arts with proper 
symmetry can never be an easy one. In the present instance 
the defects are only such as arc inevitable to that system, 
although it could be wished that a closer order in classifying the 
furniture of different countries had been followed, since this 
would have been possible and would have added much to the 
philosophical value of such a treatise. Still, the admirable il- 
lustrations, with the precision of their titles, go very far toward 
supplying this want. The manner of their execution also re- 
flects as great credit on the engraving department of the 
Messrs. Harper as any choice work recently issued from that 
source. These embrace nothing, however, to represent any 
tendencies of recent artistic manufacture, and hereby they cor- 
respond with the range of the text, which might very well have 
embodied some discriminating notice of this kind, since the 
author, wherever giving suggestions, proves a judgment of such 
genuine quality. As something more than mere individual 
fancy is involved in these ideas, they are well worthy the con- 
sideration of any thoughtful person having a home to adorn, and 
who it is to be hoped practically exercises such general views as 
are conveyed in this author's final chapters. For it is only in a 
general way that any true advance in matters of taste is to be 
gained by instruction, as the writer cf this book has signified : 
" Much may be said about the subject of lurnishing as an art, 
but when every instruction has been given that love of beauty or 
knowledge of origin and correspondence can impart, it will still 
be felt that furnishing is an affair of genius and tact, that is, cf 
thorqugh taste ; and that unless these qualities are brought to 
bear upon it, the most magnificent garniture that a room can 
have might as well be four pine chairs and a table, for all the 
real harmony and delight of home produced by it." This is the 
decision reached in the concluding chapter, and the author's re- 
serve throughout in offering special directions is in correspond- 
ence with it. 
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The Life of Turner has just been issued in 
the same series as the two volumes of " The Great Artists," re- 
viewed in the preceding page. It will receive due notice in our 
next number. 



Among the most, practical of the many art 
books now on sale are those published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpiri & Co. The series consists of "Sketching from Nature 
in Water-Colors," by Aaron Penley; "Sepia Painting," by 
R. P. Leitch ;' and " Water-Color Painting " and " Painting in 
Neutral Tint," by the same author. These books are. fully 
illustrated with colored plates. 



On Some Coins of the Castellani Collec- 
tion is the title of a paper by M. Gaston L. Feuardent, first 
read before the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
of New York, subsequently printed in The American Journal 
of Numismatics, and finally appearing in pamphlet form as re- 
printed for that society. The discussion was originally pub- 
lished previous to the withdrawal of the Castellani collection 
from this country ; yet it loses nothing of interest through one 
country's loss of those works to another, inasmuch as its pur- 
pose is that of embodying general conclusions on disputed ques- 
tions relative to early coinage and medallic art, for which several 
of the coins and medals acquired by M. Castellani afford valu- 
able illustration. The opinions introduced by M. Feuardent 
into his paper on the Castellani group of coins and medals — 
elsewhere noticed— are strengthened by a discussion read by 
that gentleman at a later meeting at Motf Memorial Hall, and 
since published under the title of "The Use and Nature of 
Roman Medallions." Certain theories of Mr. Herbert A. 
Grueber, author of the catalogue of" Roman Medallions in the 
British Museum," as communicated by him to M. Feuardent, 
are embraced in this paper. In opposition to the opinion of 
M. Cohen, that "the emission of Roman medallions was due to 
artists," these views are of extreme interest in their department. 
The belief of the former distinguished numismatist, which is 
briefly summed tip in the statement that "medallions had an 
official origin, and were struck by order of the emperor," is 
herein set forth with what must be recognized as important evi- 
dence at least, although the number cannot be very large of 
those archaeologists who would feel themselves capable of affirm- 
ing that the question is settled beyond a doubt on this ground. 



The recently published report of " The 
Twenty-firstAnnual Meeting of the American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society" represents a fairly prosperous condition 
of that body. There is shown a membership of upward of a 
hundred, -with various signs interpreted to signify an increasing 
interest in subjects of archaeological study. In addition to re- 
ports of curator, librarian, and committees, and the annual ad- 
dress by the president of the society, Professor Charles E. 
Anthon, LL.D., several interesting discussions were presented 
on the occasion of that meeting. Of these the pamphlet in- 
cludes an able paper entitled, " On some Frank Sepultures of 
the Sixth; Seventh, and Eighth Centuries," communicated by 
M. Henry- De Morgan, and another, which was presented by 
M. Fetrardent, treats of " The MasculoTeminine Demiurgos of 
the Egyptians.'- 

Papers read before '- the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Annual Conventions of the American Institute < f 
Architects. -Thisis a collection of discussions on various ques- 
tions of important interest tb the profession. The articles are 
illustrated and form a pamphlet which is published by A. Wil- 
liams & Co., Boston. The topics discussed most fully are " Fire- 
proof Construction," " The Fire Question," "Heat and Venti- 
lation,"-- "Ailti-Fire Construction," "Colonial Architecture," 
"Modern Church Architecture," "Sanitaiy Science," "The 
Plumbing in a First-class Boston House," " The Legal Respon- 
sibilities of Architects,'' and "The Reciprocal Duties of Archi- 
tects and their Employers, especially in Relation to Public Buil- 
dings." ■'•■■■ 

In connection with the recent death of Baron 
Isidore Taylor, the Nestor of Parisian art circles, it is worthy of 
note tint a complete set of his important and very rare work, 
" Voyages Pittoresques et Romanesques de l'Ancienne France," 
is for sale in this city. The work took more than half a century 
in its production ;:it was begun in 1820 in serial form, and was 
but recently finished. The set comprises 27 folio volumes, con- 
taining 5006' beautifully executed lithographic plates and vig- 
nettes, illustrating the scenery and antiquities of France, about 
half of which are architectural, the rest' being devoted to the 
scenery, costume, armor, and antiquities. The copy we speak 
of, now in the possession of Mr. J. W. Bouton, formerly belonged 
to one of the artists engaged in the work. Being probably the 
only perfect set in this country, it will be a matter for regret if it 
be not purchased for one of our public libraries. 



Among the curiosities in the literature of lace is 
a set of little volumes beautifully reprinted in fac-simile— black 
letter, parchment cover and all— from the originals published in 
.Venice in the sixteenth century. Only one hundred sets have 
been struck off, and but one of these has come to this country. 
The volumes are crowded with illustrations showing scores -of 
charming morceaus of lace, the originals of which are now only 
to be seen in museum collections. 



Mr. Cole's favorite style, lacks the fine contrasts ol light and 
shade which are to be found in the original. The form of " the 
tender yeanling," for instance, is so vapory that it looks as if it 
might disappear from the picture at any moment. A stronger 
example of the same method of engraving is found in the 
portrait of Edison, which is remarkable for its effective imita- 
tion of the broad touches of the painter's brush ; but in frank- 
ness we must say that the face looks less like flesh and blood than 
terra-cotta. The features of the young woman in Miss Oakey's 
contribution might have been modelled out of putty, so totally 
lacking are they in form and expression. More satisfactory is 
the cut "As Comfortable as Circumstances will Admit," and 
better still is the one entitled " Burning Woods." The horses 
in " Up-hill Work" evidently have no bones. We have never 
. admired the new school of wood-engraving, of whose principles 
Scribner's Monthly has been so prominent an exponent ; but 
we have respected the courage with which these principles have 
been maintained by the enterprising publishers of the magazine. 
From the number before us, however, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the editor himself has no convictions on the subject; 
for, in many instances, he has returned to the old style of line 
engraving. And the blocks cut after this fashion are, in our 
opinion, on the whole, the best in the number. Having taken 
this departure, the publishers, we should think, might now with 
propriety return permanently t6 the good old line engraving, in 
which their magazine has never been excelled. 
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TO SUSPEND PLAQUES. 

Editor ef The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I suppose there are regular wires made for suspending 
plaques and plates, but they cannot be found in this place. Can 
you tell me the best way to extemporize something of the kind ? 

Sylvie, Auburn, N. Y. 

Answer. — Take three dress-hooks, and put them at equal 
distances round the edge of the plate, the holes where the hooks 
are sewn being of course at the back. Pass strong twine 
through the two holes of each hook, crossing over from one side 
of the plate to the other several times. Fasten off very securely, 
leaving a loop to hang it by. 



HOW TO GILD TERRA-COTTA. 

Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : Can you .direct me how to gild a terra-cotta vase ? Will 
the gilding be permanent ? S. P. B., Troy, N. Y. 

Answer. — Rub the rim with pumice-stone ; wash the surface 
with weak gum-water and apply gold leaf by the aid of a fine 
badger brush and a palette knife. Then burnish with an agate. 
The gilding will tarnish after a while, but can be revived by 
washing in vinegar. 



DESIGNS FOR PAINTING ON RED SA TIN. 

Editor 0/ The Art Amateur: 

Sir: What flowers would be suitable for me. to paint on dark 
red satin ? Zeta, New York. 

Answer. — A lady of taste and skill in satin painting answers 
your query as follows : Graceful undulating sprays of passion- 
flowers and leaves, or lilies, or corn-flowers, jasmine, acorns and 
leaves, honeysuckle, ivy, blackberries and leaves, white currants 
and leaves. Orange, leaves and blossoms, would be very 
effective, varying the tints of the fruit. 



SARAH BERNHARDT'S PORTRAIT. 

Editor of Ths Art Amateur: 

Sir : I have been so much pleased with your picture of " the 
divine Sarah" that I write to ask if any impressions have been 
printed on extra good paper, and if so, where they are to be ob- 
tained ? J. V. Ingham, Philadelphia. 

Answer. — There are no such impressions. 



AN IMPOSSIBLE CASE. 

Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : How do artists who live in the country, who do not know 
when the great exhibitions are held, nor who are the managers, 
nor how to find out, contrive to sell their paintings ? 

M. L., Clinton, N. Y. 

Answer. — It is presumable that an artist with the necessary 
ability to paint a picture worth buying will know enough to put 
himself in communication with those who deal in pictures. 



THE MAGAZINES. 
In Scribner's Monthly for October there are 

some notable illustrations. Among them is Fortuny's " Piping 
Shepherd," which, although a dainty bit of wood-engraving, in 



THE TANAGRA EIG URINES. 

Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir : Can you inform me through your paper where (in what 
periodical) I can find some description of the Tanagra figurines ? 
Very truly, 

C. F. Phillips, South Hanover, Mass. 
Answer. — The only magazine notice we have seen on the 
subject is our own, which appeared in our July number. For 
fuller information you should get "Tanagra Figurines," pub- 
lished by Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston. 



JDo to mh I jfinfe, 

Color Blindness. — The results of examinations 

made in various parts af the world to this time, aggregating over 
100,000, show that one male in about every twenty-five whites 
(four per cent) is color-blind in a greater or less degree. It 
would seem from a limited number of examinations of Jews 
by Cohn and Magnus in Breslau, that this race is more subject 
to color-blindness than Christians, and from some examinations 
by Dr. Swan M. Burnett, of Washington, of the negroes in the 
public schools of that city (3,050 in number), it appears that that 
race is less affected with color-blindness than the white race. 
The female sex is rarely affected — only about one in four hun- 
dred. As a rule the defect is congenital, though it is sometimes 
acquired through disease, and it is frequently hereditary. The 
importance of a true sense of color to railway and marine em- 
ploye's, where the lives of many persons depend on a proper 
discrimination between a red (danger) and a green (safety) 
signal is apparent, and it is evident that a law should be passed 
requiring an examination of such employe's in respect to their 
color-sense. Dr. Jeffries has succeeded in having such a law 
passed by the Massachusetts legislature, and it is to be hoped, 
in the interest of humanity, that the matter will be pressed to 
the same result in all the States, or in our national Congress. — 
Scribner's Monthly. 

Testing Machine for Fabrics.— The custom of 
testing iron, wood, and other building materials, and testing 
wire, ropes, cables, etc., and using these tests as a measure of 
the commercial value of (he materials, has proved to be so 
advantageous that the same idea is being applied to woven 
fabrics of all kinds. For testing the strength of fabrics, a new 
machine has been introduced, designed to report pulling strains 
from half a kilo up to 250 kilos. The machine consists of an 
upright standard, supporting a horizontal hollow beam of iron, 
containing scale levers with a brass weighing scale having a 
sliding weight and a graduated scale. Suspended from the 
weighing apparatus is a clamp lined with leather, and so ar- 
ranged that when the end of the piece of fabric to be tested is 
clamped between the jaws the strains will be evenly balanced 
and distributed. Below this, on the base of the machine, is a 
roller controlled by a hand wheel, and round this the other end 
of the fabric is wrapped, when, on turning the wheel, the strains 
are applied, and by moving the weight on the scale-beam, so as 
to keep it continually balanced, a point is reached where the 
fabric is torn apart. This point shows the breaking strain of 
the material. The percentage of stretching before breaking 
may also be found in the same manner. If all fabrics were 
testsd in such a machine, and the breaking point carefully noted 
and marked on the goods when offered for sale, data would be 
provided which would place the money value of the goods on an 
exact basis. — Scribner's Monthly. 



A Use for Empty Cigar-Boxes. — The uses to 

which empty cigar-boxes may be applied appear to be almost 
limitless ; but one which we have recently learned is, we believe, 
entirely novel. By taking them apart, washing off the paper, 
and well oiling, one has four panels, which can be made into a 
pretty little lamp-screen, the wood being susceptible of a high 
polish, and possessing rich tints of color. First saw one fourth 
of the length into a pointed top, curving it gracefully to the 
centre ; then give two coats of copal varnish. Dry thoroughly, 
and rub quite smooth with powdered pumice-stone and a wet 
cloth ; rinse quite clean, dry, and again varnish. Repeat this until 
the surface is hard, perfectly solid, and smooth as glass. Make 
four holes in the two central panels and two in those at each end 
— one just below the commencement of the point, the other the 
same distance from' the bottom; through these (he ribbons arc 
passed which hold the panels together. Next take some black 
glazed paper — plain gold — and a small piece of black velvet ; 
arrange a centre-piece, an ornamental figure for the pointed top, 
and a border for the base, using some simple geometrical de- 
signs, with centres of the velvet, and the finer lines of the paper, 
or silhouette pictures answer well ; but a still more artistic 
mode of ornamentation is by means of black enamel paint and 
gold bronze. Mark out the designs with a lead-pencil, then 
paint in the lighter parts with a very fine camel's-hair brush and 
thin black enamel, made by dissolving black sealing-wax in hot 
alcohol ; next fill in the heavier parts, and when all the black 
is applied touch conspicuous parts with varnish, and while still 
sticky apply gold and colored bronze powders. The effect of 
this class of embellishment is very satisfactory, and any one who 
can draw a geometrical design, however simple, will be able to 
make a beautiful finish. After finishing all the panels, they 
must be united with ribbons passed through the holes and tied 
in bows. Cigar-boxes finished in this manner also make con- 
venient toilet sets, such as glove and handkerchief-cases, wall- 
pockets, and paper-rack'. 

* 

Effect of the Electric Light on Color.— 

Professor Cohn, of Breslau, has just made a series of experi- 
ments on a large number of persons in order to discover to what 
degree their perception of color was affected by the electric 
light. He ascertained that, as a rule, the sensation of yellow 
is sixty times more vivid when the object is seen by the electric 
light than when seen by daylight, while red is six times, and 
blue and green about twice as vivid. 

Messrs. Abbott & Gibson, of Fifth Avenue, have 
a very handsome exhibit of ladies' walking and riding hats. 

The'Gothic Furnace, manufactured by Alexander 
M. Lesley, combines many improvements in heating, and is so 
arranged that either hard or soft coal or wood may be used. 



